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108 Reviews and Notices 

The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare's Patron. 
By Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1922. Pp. xi+544. 

The appearance of a detailed life of the Third Earl of Southampton 
naturally arouses the keenest interest in every student of Elizabethan 
history and literature because of the possibility that such a study may throw 
light on Southampton's association with Shakespeare during the poet's 
formative period and on important movements in the crucial years that saw 
the closing of the Tudor dynasty and the establishment of the Stuarts. 
Mrs. Stopes warns the reader, however, in her Preface that no new documents 
have been discovered to fill in the almost colorless chronicle of Southampton's 
life. Further she declares that she has merely arranged the facts in chronolog- 
ical order, giving "but a mosaic with many lacunae," and that she has not 
attempted to "fill in the blanks as if with oil colors to make a complete 
'portrait' " or done more than tell the story as a background to Shakespeare's 
and a help toward "the writing of the Life of the Earl of Essex, which awaits 
some eager student." Thus Mrs. Stopes's characterization of her work is 
calculated to disarm the critic and to excuse any falling short of the true 
historian's task — to make his material present the "complete portrait" 
and the logical story. 

The volume is beyond question valuable as a collection of historical 
material and will be welcomed by students as a reference work. For the 
period of Southampton's early manhood, when Shakespeare dedicated a 
poem to him and probably addressed sonnets to him, an attempt is made 
to gather all extant records, unfortunately quite meager. The more numer- 
ous records of his later life are surveyed fully though not exhaustively. 
Into this material are woven all the known facts in regard to Shakespeare's 
life and works on which the careers of Southampton and his associates have 
a possible bearing. There are discussions of the dedications of the poems, 
the allusions of the sonnets, the presentation of the Comedy of Errors in 1594, 
the acting of Shakespeare's plays in connection with Essex's rebellion, the 
relation of the Tempest to the English pioneering in the New World, etc. 
In all of this it is clear that an honest effort has been made to present only 
such inferences from the facts as will be acceptable to the majority of readers. 
Certain passages containing elaborate conjectures in regard to Shakespeare's 
relations to Southampton which Mrs Stopes adds as a result of her long 
study of the problems of the poet's life have been placed in brackets to 
separate them from the conclusions that she considers more authoritative. 
There are, however, a number of moot points about which she makes rather 
decided pronouncements. For instance, she accepts the tradition in regard 
to Surrey and his Geraldine without question. 

As a constructive study the work is disappointing even after Mrs. 
Stopes's modest disclaimers. Often the material is given in disjointed 
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paragraphs in which no pretense at organization is made though there is an 
approximation to a chronological order. Other sections have been organized 
into a more coherent narrative, but most readers will feel that the work as 
a whole lacks skilful interlinking and orderly development. A related 
weakness in the general impression which the volume makes lies in the fact 
that, though the literary background is definite and though much light is 
thrown on the social life of Southampton's group and on political movements, 
the sections dealing with Southampton's circle and his public life fail of that 
clear-cut statement and vividness in detail which can come only from an 
overflowing knowledge of the political and social background of the era. 
Consequently, the book, though in the main a faithful chronicle, lacks the 
inspiring quality of a constructive historical study. 

C. R. Baskervill 
University of Chicago 



The Way of Saint James. By Geobgiana Goddard King. Penin- 
sular Series I, 3 vols., New York and London, 1920. Under the 
auspices of the Hispanic Society of New York. 

These three handsome volumes are a labor of love. Miss King is well 
known for her researches in the early church architecture of Spain. Desiring 
to disentangle the various cross-influences which affected the early builders, 
she has undertaken a systematic study of that region where these currents 
met — the ancient pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela. For medie- 
val builders and sculptors were ever on the road, notebook in hand, sketch- 
ing what they saw, and often accepting employment in foreign parts. Miss 
King's important contribution, then, is her detailed study of each of the 
architectural monuments along the camino frances. How well she has 
succeeded must be left for ecclesiologists to determine. But the book also 
has interest for the student of medieval literature, now that the close con- 
nection between pilgrimage routes and epic song is so generally accepted. 

Miss King devoted three tours and seven years of study to The Way of 
Saint James. Her method is that of a Richard Ford: field work supple- 
mented by closet study. She approaches her subject from every angle, 
archaeology, history, church history including the survival of ancient cults, 
folk-lore, literature. She deserves praise for her adventurous spirit, perse- 
verance in overcoming obstacles, endurance of discomfort, and industry in 
collecting material from recondite works. The result is a book, very read- 
able, if diffuse and miscellaneous in content. Her range of reading is vast. 
It includes everything important bearing on her subject from the crabbed 
Latin documents collected in Espana Sagrada down to Les legendes ipiques. 
The Old French and Provencal poets, the Spanish ballads, Chaucer, and 
many a medieval chronicler, traveler, and saint provide grist for her mill. 



